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equally praiseworthy, but also dangerous. Mr. Baldwin cannot seriously respect a system of which the logical result is sectarianism; with the final achievements of Parliamentary government all loyalty became mere subservience to anarchic opinions.
In 1906 Mr. Baldwin contested Kidderminster. The Tariff Reform election in a provincial town has now become an almost romantic moment in English history. In those days the old party system still controlled the opinions of the people. Liberalism was only achieving and democracy was growing. The returned Member became a man of some standing who could play his part at Westminster with effect. There were local problems he could deal with in those days and not the vast national problems over which even the Cabinet has little control. The election of a candidate would rouse the highest passions of the opposition. It was a matter of importance to most people which way the scales should turn, since to a nation of traders whose supremacy was unassailed an election could mean a difference of from ten pounds to a thousand. At that time opposition was considered healthy. The idea of allow-ing one board of directors to oppose another had not crossed men's minds. England made her fortune without shame. Women were only onlookers, and awaited their men-folk, who even fell to breaking windows in the streets.
Of the townspeople many had come newly from the country and carried a freshness in their demeanour; the long rows of red villas had not begun to ooze with grime. A close elevation of chimneys up the hilly streets often fell against a background of rich English parkland. The polls were announced in market squares from the Georgian porticoes of old-fashioned hotels. If any building was pretentious it was usually the Town Hall, whose pseudo-Gothic lines displayed the name of some pious benefactor. Such was the setting of the General Election which from being a happy diversion in the nation's life has now become a public nuisance.